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Dependability in a gas meter means a constant measure of 
reliable service; this is appreciated by the Superintendent, the 
Meter-reader and the Consumer. 


Cleveland Gas Meters have a reputation for dependable 
service, the result of over thirty years’ experience in manufac- 


turing. 


Our thoroughly organized and completely equipped factory 
assure you that the workmanship, materials, accuracy and gen- 
eral efficiency are unequaled. 


“A” and “B” Types Meter Repairing 


CLEVELAND GAS METER COMPANY 


2180 East 65th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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American Installations 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Portland, Me. 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Montreal, Que. 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Repeat) 
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Santos, Brazil 

Montreal, Que. (Repeat) 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Victoria, B. C. 

Montreal, Que. = (2nd Repeat) 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Malden, Mass. 

Vancouver, B, C. (Repeat) 
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Toronto, Ont. 
Portland, Me. (Repeat) 
Buenos Aires 
Santiago, Chile 
Fargo, N. Dakota 


Combined Daily Capacity 
36,000,000 Cu. Ft. 


; GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO. 
ce of America, Ince. 
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Breaking Electric Range Competition 


Pluefield sold 153 gas ranges in one month 
C. E. Reese 


Bluefield Gas & Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 


bitten by the electric range bug, our experience 
will help you add a large number of gas con- 
sumers. 

It happened this way: We began a drive for one 
month, on the 22nd of last September, on direct ac- 
tion gas ranges. It was a 99-cent sale, that is, 99 
cents down and 18 months to pay the balance. 


l° the families along your gas mains have been 


Demonstrations Get Attention 


We began the sale with three days of demonstra- 
tion. On the first day a complete meal was pre- 
pared in the oven and served to 35 guests. On the 
second day the “Ham What Am” was cooked and 
served to 73 ladies, who ate every morsel of it with 
paper forks. There was also some canning of fruits 
and vegetables, in the oven, while the ham was cook- 
ing. The large audience on the second day showed 
that something radical must be done before the 
third day came, so we got busy in the evening and 
moved our meter shop from the second floor of the 
office to the plant and then moved our office upstairs. 
Our hunch turned out right, for on the third day 
108 ladies watched the baking of angel food cakes. 
One or two ladies nearly lost their breath when the 
cakes were taken out of the oven and passed through 
the audience. However, the cakes all looked and 
tasted the same when baked. Contrary to usual re- 
sults with direct action range sales, we sold six 
ranges during the three demonstration days. 

You will note that the sales extended over the 
discount period. This enabled us to make direct 
contact with our customers paying bills. The re- 
sults were pleasing. 


Domestic Science Class 


The third day’s demonstration was followed with 
a special feature when an oven dinner was prepared 


and served to Miss Elizabeth McClung and her Do- 
mestic Science class of the Beaver High School as- 
sembled in our appliance room. The 85 girls of 
these classes were the most attentive visitors of the 
four days. We have traced a number of gas range 
sales to their attendance. 


Cards for Follow Up 


During these four demonstrations cards were dis- 
tributed and prizes given to the holder of the lucky 
card drawn from a hat by one of the children pres- 
ent. We used the cards and followed up each vis- 
itor with direct action literature, which included “17 
Reasons Why You Should Sell Your Old Stove and 
Buy a Direct Action Gas Range,” and other folders. 


We also sent out Thanksgiving and Christmas 
menus and fruit cake recipes which created a desire 
for the stove that could cook them. On the day 
following each sale a complete set of menus was 
mailed to the customer and each regulator accur- 
ately adjusted against a good thermometer. 

During the sale appropriate space was carried in 
the Daily Telegraph, but the most effective ads used 
were strips across seven columns at the bottom of 
the page, reading, “First Car. Load of Gas Ranges 
Sold,” “Another Car Load of Gas Ranges Sold,” and 
“Sign for That Direct Action Gas Range Today.” 

Each of our Dodge service trucks carried posters 
on each side which read as follows: “99c Places a 
Direct Action Range in Your Home.” They got 
attention: ; 


Demonstration at Negro College 


On the 17th and 18th of November Mr. Timber- 
lake, the demonstrator, was again in Bluefield, and 
the thought occurred to us that it would be a good 
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stunt to go over to the Bluefield Colored Institute 
and demonstrate to the domestic science class on 
the three direct action ranges, which we had just 
installed in the Domestic Science kitchen. The first 
day the whole meal was cooked in the oven and on 
the second two “Hams What Am” were baked. 
Much to our surprise, a large number of negro 
women attended these demonstrations. The col- 
lege is on the edge of Bluefield and some of them 
came out in taxis. The card system was again used 
and prizes given. The follow-up mails have proven 
worth. while, in spite of the fact that a large num- 
ber of the girls live in neighboring cities. The Do- 
mestic Science rooms were packed both days with 
the most attentive audience I have ever seen on 
such an occasion. We have had a number of exam- 
ples of the value of these two days’ demonstration, 
since the negroes of Bluefield are extensively em- 
ployed as domestics in the wealtlry homes. 


More Speed and Better Food 


One day a test was made to determine the speed 
and temperature required for baking fruit cakes in 
the gas and electric ranges. The two ladies baking 
the cakes live on opposite sides of the same street. 
Two five-pound fruit cakes were placed in the gas 
oven and the regulator set at 250 degrees. Two 
five-pound fruit cakes were placed in the electric 
oven and the regulator set at 275 degrees. The 
cakes in the gas oven were brown and perfect in 
four hours and ten minutes, while the cakes in the 
electric oven were brown, but sticky on the sides 
and tops at the end of four hours and twenty 
minutes. 


A 3 for 1 Investment 


Another interesting case is that of one direct 
action range customer who is an especially good 
pastry cook. During 28 days she baked 1,000 pounds 
of fruit cakes. Her gas-bill was only $4.20, the top 


Demonstration of Quick Action Gas Range 


rate being $2 a thousand. She operated her stove 
on two bakes by placing 32 pounds of fruit cake in 





A Domestic Science Kitchen, Bluefield Gas and Power 
Company 


the oven at 8 a. m. and 30 pounds again at 1 p. m. 
This gave her four hours during the baking to de- 
liver the previous day’s baking and to take orders. 
During these 28 days her net profits paid for the 
stove three times. 


Fitter Team Work 


During the sale there was a prize offered to the 
fitter who turned in the largest number of pros- 
pects who were in turn sold. The prize was the 
best hat in town. The prize was won by Mr. Hunter 
Kirby, shop foreman. The second ham and plenty 
other good things to eat were served to the fitters 
and helpers at a special gathering in the office at the 
close of the sale. 

During this month everybody was selling gas 
stoves, but the busiest one of all was our commercial 
manager, Mr. C. M. Corling, or Major Corling, the 
Virginian, F. F. V., as everyone knows him. 


President Whetstone Well Pleased 


A daily record was kept of sales and a report 
mailed to Mr. Walter Whetstone, president of the 
Southern Gas & Power Corporation, Philadelphia. 
The ranges sold by weeks were as follows: 22, 37, 
26, 27, and during the last three days of the sale we 
sold 41. The best day of all was the last, with 24 
ranges sold. During the sale we removed five elec- 
tric ranges and sold seven electric prospects. Since 
then we have been displaying electric ranges as a 
matter of routine, because direct action gas ranges 
are more economical and the food is better. When 
Mr. Whetstone received the final score of 153 ranges 
sold, he wrote as follows: “Dear Mr. Reese: I con- 
gratulate you heartily on your success in the gas 
range sale and taking out five electric ranges and 
selling seven electric prospects. This is great work.” 





















Production and Use of Coal 


Properties that coke must have for various applications 


(Coke és probably the most important by-product in 
the manufacture of gas. The methods that are now 
used in gas making, even when water gas is made at 
the same works that coal gas is manufactured and the 
coke produced in the latter is employed as fuel in the 


former, yield large amounts of coke which has to be 
disposed of, and at a profit at that, in order that the gas 





Dr. Carl Schwalbe 





company function properly from the economic stand- 
point. Thus the question of coke manufacture and 
coke use is one that most gas men are interested in and 
the remarks, that the well-known German gas man, Dr. 
Schwalbe, has to make on this subject, will be of in- 
terest. The following translation is a much abbrevi- 
ated reproduction of the original article which appeared 
in the Das Gas und Wasserfach.—Trans. ) 





OKING coal, in other words, gas coal, and the 
coal that is used purposely for manufacture 
into coke, occupies an intermediate position 

between the anthracites and coal that contains much 
volatile matter, viz., soft coal. Coking coal is the 
only species of coal that can yield a good quality of 
coke. The gas works and the coke plants both use 
this kind of coal, the former employing varieties that 
contain more volatile matter and yield both gas and 
merchantable coke, while the coke plants use the 
older variety of the coal, which simply gives a high- 
grade coke. A coal that contains between 30 and 32 
per cent of volatile matter is considered ideal for 
the gas works, while one containing between 19 and 
21 per cent volatile matter is ideal for coke making. 


Conditions Governing the Value of Gas Coke 


The various properties that govern the value of 
the coke that is produced in the gas works may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Size of the coke, percentage of coke breeze. 

2. Resistance against mechanical influences, ten- 
dency to fall apart. 

3. Hardness and resistance to pressure. 

4. Color and timbre. 

5. Content of water and ash. 

6. Ease of ignition and reactivity. 

The formation of coke breeze or coke dust depends 
not so much on the coal and the character of the ap- 
paratus in which the coke is produced as on the han- 
dling that the coke receives between the furnace in 
which it is manufactured and its ultimate consump- 
tion. Many articles have appeared in the literature 
describing the vital relationship that exists between 
the manner in which the coke is quenched and trans- 
ported and its ultimate value. One factor of impor- 
tance is the size of the coke and the question arises 
as to what size differentiates between good coke and 
coke breeze. 

When the size of the particles are from 10 to 30 
millimeters, then it may be held that the quality of 
the coke is satisfactory from this standpoint. A 
plant that will use coke between 5 and 30 millimeters 
in size may be considered, under certain conditions, 
as degasifying coke breeze. 








On the other hand, coke with pieces, the size of a 
man’s hand are useful for certain industrial pur- 
poses. Then, again, for certain domestic purposes 
the coke cannot be conveniently used when of such 
size. 


Resistance of Coke Against Shock and Tendency to 
Crumble 


The resistance of coke to shock and its tendency 
to crumble are properties that are not related to its 
hardness and strength. In certain cases it is possi- 
ble to obtain a soft coke, which is considered less 
sensitive to these influences than a much harder 
coke, and similarly a loosely constituted coke may 
sometimes give a much better result than one which 
is of much denser structure. Thus a light coke, 
when dropped from a height of 3.5 meters, was found 
to be more durable than a considerably denser and 
harder coke that was obtained from vertical ovens 
which were intermittently operated. A few of the 
outer cells of the coke were broken off and the dam- 
age done to the piece of coke was nothing further. 
It behaved considerably better than a hard piece of 
coke which was honeycombed with numerous 
cracks. 

On the other hand, the tendency of the coke to 
crumble is considerably more marked in the case of 
the soft coke. In recent times it has been learned 
how to protect the coke against this action, which is 
produced by the particles rubbing up against each 
other in the pile by suitably constructing the ap- 
paratus that is employed in carting and transporting 
the fuel around. New methods of degasification, 
such as the low temperature carbonization process 
and the degasification of the coal in continuous oven, 
on the other hand, have had a most important effect 
on the tendency of the coke to crumble. Conse- 
quently at the present time it may be said that the 
importance of the crumbling property of the coke is 
greater than that of its resistance to shock on being 
dropped, which has been generally called the most 
significant property of coke. The value of the drop 
test remains, however, for it shows in simplest man- 
ner what tendency the coke has to split up. 
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Hardness and Mechanical Strength 


The hardness of the coke is its most important 
property from the standpoint of transporting de- 
vices. It generally runs hand in hand with the re- 
sistance of the coke to mechanical influences, that is, 
its strength. In the case of gas coke, the hardness 
of the product is more significant in the dry than in 
the wet condition. The mechanical strength of the 
coke is, of course, its most important property from 
the standpoint of the blast furnace and cupcla op- 
erations. As far as gas coke is concerned, this prop- 
erty is of little importance. The mechanical 
strength of the coke varies between 70 and 250 kilo- 
grams per square centimeter. 


Ash and Water Content 


The ash content of the coke may be considered 
as due to causes that are outside of the control of 
the gas engineer, but, on the other hand, the mois- 
ture content of the coke is something that is within 
his control. In this connection it appears rather 
characteristic to the writer that, in spite of the 
many well-known advantages of the dry coke cool- 
ing process, it cannot be used in the average gas 


works for the reason that gas coke must contain 
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Fig. 3—Apparatus for Testing Strength of Coke 





a certain percentage of moisture in order to be 
available for gas-making purposes. There is no 
fear that the value of the gas coke will be endan- 
gered, due to the fact that it might contain water, 
but that this would be objected to by the purchaser. 
In cases where the coke is allowed to remain on the 
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Fig. 4—Another Form of Strength Testing Apparatus 
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storage pile for some time in order to dry out, this 
disadvantage of mioisture in the fuel can be elimi- 
nated. On the other hand, where the coke is em- 
ployed directly for firing, then the presence of 10 per 
cent moisture in the fuel connotes a loss of heat by 
evaporation and in the sensible heat content of the 
steam vapors amounting to from 13 to 17 per cent. 
It is, however, of importance to remember that the 
wet coke is rather considerably less resistant to 
mechanical influence than the dry coke. 


Color and Timbre 


Color and timbre, as far as gas coke is concerned, 
have no direct effect on the value of the coke as a 
fuel. They are, however, indications of the quality 
of the coke on which the layman has seen fit to place 
particular stress. Thus, poorly degasified coke, con- 
taining considerable moisture, is not only brittie, but 
dark colored. Then, again, the colors that are ob- 
tained in the cake, when the product is quenched 
with dirty water, are also suspicious signs to the 
layman that all is not well with the coke. That 
timbre and dryness and timbre and strength have a 
certain relationship with one another makes this 
test of importance to the laity who can easily carry 
it out. It is, therefore, necessary that the gas 
works produce a coke which possesses these desired 
properties, if a good price is to be obtained for it. It 
must be mentioned fhat the dark color of gas coke 
is at times due not only to improper degasification 
of the coal, but also to the processes which take 
place during the carbonization and result in the 
formation of graphite. 


Ease of Ignition and Reactivity 


These two important properties of coke, which 
appear to run parallel to one another, have been con- 
sidered with new interest during recent times. It 
has been brought out from researches that the reac- 
tivity of a coke is an important property from the 
standpoint of the blast furnace reactions. Consider- 
able work has been done along these lines in the 
effort to define this relationship with exactitude. 


The ease of ignition of coke is an important factor 


(Continued on page 451) 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlack 


WHY SOME SALES FALL FLAT 


MAN who travels the territory told us the 

other day that he had seen a number of what 

seemed to be promising “sales” fall flat last 
year. When he investigated the matter, the reason 
for failure was, without exception, that in some 
manner each and every one of the so-called special 
inducement sales had a string tied to it in some way 
and the moment the customer discovered this string 
he backed away from the dotted line. We have no- 
‘ticed this in other so-called sales—it was a good 
proposition—“if” or “but,” and it is our idea that the 
fewer obstructions on places before the customer the 
greater will be the sales volume. No strings on any 
sales we ever put over is our war cry. 


FEEDING FOLKS TO SELL ’EM 


TRANGERS visiting Augusta, Georgia, don’t 
i.) quite understand at times where so mary walk- 
ing along Broad street are going. To gas ap- 
pliance salesmen who visit Augusta, however, it’s 
no secret, for they know that Manager May and 
Fred Eve must be staging one of their feeds. When 
the “peddler” reaches the Richmond and has regis- 
tered, he then goes out to Broad street before de- 
ciding where he will eat. If he sees men, women 


GAS COMPANY 
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and children munching as they meander along, he’s 
off to the gas company’s office. For he knows that 
Miss Cephalie Lewis, the young lady in charge of 
the company’s Home Service Department, is staging 
a feed, and when Miss Lewis reigns over the gas 
range he feels assured of some real Southern cook- 
ing. 

















Some time ago about every one on Broad strect 
was eating popcorn. The company staged a small 
appliance sale with a pop-corn popper as the leader 
and, in order to sell it right, demonstrations were 
conducted. Just prior to this the company had a 
small appliance sale in which the waffle iron was a 
leader and all day long hot waffles were served to 
all comers. The gas company inaugurated this 
method of demonstrating early last fall, when they 
were introducing a fireless type of gas range. As it 
proved a big drawing card, they have used it ever 
since. 
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Have Teast Tomorrow 

Buy 2 Gas Toaster and Try 

Recipe by Miss Cephalie Lewis 
CHEESE CGANAPES 
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GAS SERVICE 
THE SERVANT THAT NEVER QUITS 














The “Buy Your Home” Movement 


Its value to the gas company 





Joseph W. Piatt 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


REAT oaks from little acorns grow,” is a 
figure of speech that may appropriately be 
applied to the growth of cities and their 


public utilities. 


The suburban districts lying about all cities pre- 
sent a constant invitation to all who have the home- 
building instinct, and that means the great majority 
of us. 


It is obvious that building material concerns and 
plumbing and heating contractors are vitally inter- 
ested in the development of new homes and the up- 





. 


A Corner View of the Brooklyn Union Gas Co. Exhibit 
at the Brooklyn “Own Your Home” Show 


building of suburban districts,. There are advertis- 
ing possibilities in the “Buy Your Own Home” 
shows that should appeal to the New Business De- 
partment of a.gas.company. .The attention of the 
public should be drawn to these shows and the op- 
portunity should be taken of telling them of the 
advantages of better equipped homes in the subur- 
ban districts where they now reside. The conse- 
quent sale of merchandise for this purpose should 
be large. 


Increase of Gas Sales 


In reality, such movements are of great impor- 
tance to gas companies from the standpoint of in- 
creasing their gas sales. The rapid growth of a city 
of the magnitude of New York makes what was 
suburban last year urban this year, and it is quite 
essential that the gas company be in a position to 
place its service at the disposal of these homes. 

It is much better to go into the new territory with 
the new inhabitants than to wait until the istrict is 
built up and filled with houses in which some other 
fuel is used and no provision is made for gas. All 
gas companies are familiar with the difficulties found 
in a coal-fired territory when the gas mains begin 
to enter such a district. All the house owners may 
eventually be converted to the use of gas, but not 
with the same ease and rapidity if the gas company 
goes along with the architects, builders, contractors 
and buyers. 


Educating Builders and Architects 


In the latter case, architects and builders can be 
educated to install adequate gas piping, properly lo- 
cated, and sufficient gas outlets and gas appliances 
of approved design, and services can be run into 
houses that are piped for gas and everything made 
ready to furnish the latest improvements. It gives 
the gas company a chance to do it much better with 
gas than if it waited until gas mains were laid in 
paved streets that had to be dug up and relaid, and 
services were run into the few houses where the 
owners are ready to install gas, followed here and 
there spasmodically by the remainder, who would 
have taken it in the beginning if they were positive 
that they were to have it. 

While gas mains may: not go along co-ordinately 
with house building, yet they may follow quickly 
even before pavements are laid, if some method of 
encouraging the prospective home builder to use gas 
is available so that he will prepare his house by in- 
stalling the necessary piping along with similar 
action upon the part of his neighbors. 


Showing New Gas Appliances at the Shows 


What better method can be found to show the 
different appliances that add to the quality and con- 
venience of a home than through the exhibitions de- 
voted to the “Puy Your Own Home” movement’ It 
is instructive, not only to the prospective home 
owner, but has an educational value in assisting the 
real estate dealer, the contractor and the house fur- 
nisher in what is best to offer in the way of proper 
gas appliances for lighting, heating and cooking. 


(Continued on page 453) 
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| NDUSTRIAL, GAS LESSON 


1 IF ITS DONE WITH HEAT | | YOU CAN DOIT BETTER WITH Gas] 
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Lesson No. 71 
Heat and Change of State 








Table of Latent Heats of Substances eS! eS ae Serre 43.8 
The latent heat is a characteristic property of any Carbon monoxide ................ 8 
substance. Each substance possesses its own latent EE COMUNE ib osccborsvecs veces 123.5 
heat. This factor is generally expressed in terms Sodium hydroxide ............... 40.0 
of British thermal units per pound or calories per ES ie ane ee 62.97 
gram. The following table contains the latent heats a eeeererr tie are 51.2 
of fusion of some of the most important elements SE 5 ane cinchits sah waneeed he 9.54 


and substances: 















EE ME inc o eens nus eo cueesas 22.82 

B.t.u. per pound REY Perera ery rr 46.4 
PE cx dtead eke che heatestt 432 NNER soos kxkw se ac ektn oes eens 42.5 
EE Dn Fh eek vied 0 Guat wake swt 76.14 EE dens onde ohy Kes MRR RRORS ft 20.95 
EE “C55 a's nice ined hae 4.» 6 tuna 22.75 inno e ase Eire ak enees sein a's 24.9 
a nario hy 40d oo anes wn Sum Sia 29.12 Alloys: 30.5 lead, 69.5 tin ....... 17 
ie ere Set leis soe 24.58 36.9 lead, 63.1 tin ....... 15.5 
ME Ci onc dudce sees cess 41.4 63.7 lead, 36.3 tin ....... 11.6 
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One gas company, situated in New York City, has 
on its books the record of a well-known engraver 
who within a short space of time changed his heat- 
ing installation from coal to electricity, from elec- 
tricity to gas, then back to electricity, and now, 
finally, after three months’ careful trial and experi- 
menting, with the help of the gas company’s best 
utilization engineers, he has gone completely over to 
city gas, with a consequent material saving in oper- 
ating costs. 


Whereas it was necessary to have in working or- 
der and ready to use at all times twelve of the elec- 
tric machines, it was found that the plant could run 
at full capacity and not need more than seven of the 
gas ovens. The total two months’ gas and electric 
bill in 1923 before making the conversion was $718. 
In 1924, after making the change over to gas for the 
heating operations, the total bill was only $283. In 
the latter period 50 per cent more business was han- 
dled than in the former. 





Dry Sterilization of Mattresses’ 


Gas as an agent in the interest of public health 
Thomas Telfer 


New Business Department, San Francisco Division, Pacific Coast Gas & Electric Corporation 


N 1923 the California State Board of Health 
I adopted regulations governing the sterilization 

of mattresses and other like materials. In due 
course a plant was established for this purpose in 
San Francisco. This plant is worked on a commer- 
cial basis and the business is limited almost entirely 
to fulfilling the sterilizing requirements on mat- 
tresses and pillows. 

The particular section of the law governing mat- 
tresses and pillows requires a dry heat of 230 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. maintained for 30 minutes. To 
meet these conditions an oven was constructed to 
give an even heat throughout. A cold spot brought 
up to temperature would mean a resulting hot spot 
in another section with scorching effect upon the 
materials being sterilized. 


Importance of Temperature 
It was found that the average article would 
scorch at 275 degrees Fahrenheit. Some of the 





Exterior of Sterilizing Plant 


lighter and less expensive materials scorched at 
much lower temperature. 





*Pacific Coast Magazine. 


The firing of the oven presented a variety of re- 
quirements to produce the necessary heat, quickly, 
accurately and eventually. The maximum burner 
capacity ‘must give 230 degrees Fahrenheit within 
two or three minutes after a load has been placed 
in the oven, and yet have a minimum burner ca- 
pacity small enough to just hold at 230 degrees 
Fahrenheit or drop a.few degrees. To furnish an 
evenly heated atmosphere at all times a system of 
quick recirculation was necessary, and this also 
helped considerably in giving a fast temperature 
rise. A torch or carriage was essential to the opera- 
tion as no loading could be done in direct contact 
with the heat of the room. The construction of the 
truck had to be such that it would be easily and 
quickly unloaded, reloaded and moved. 


Design of Oven 


The oven was built in sections with tongue and 
groove joints, the walls being of heavy sheet metal 
filled with insulating powder. This construction 
gave a three-inch wall of insulated material. The 
sections were bound into a unit by angle iron cor- 
ners and braces with longitudinal tie-rods belted 
tight. The inside dimensions of the oven are €x13x 
8 feet. The roof sections were made to cap over 
the side walls, giving a tight seal on the top, while 
the base was sealed by grouting into a channel iron 
frame set in a groove in a concrete floor. 

A counter-balanced door was provided of the same 
general construction as the walls of the oven, making 
up practically the full size of the front wall. 


Firing Equipment 


Surface combustion law pressure equipment is 
used for firing, with air at one pound from a positive 
pressure blower. The air from the oven is drawn 
into a fan blower and blown through a large pipe 
down into the combustion chamber. A single burner 
is used which fires through a tunnel directly into 


(Continued on page 454) 
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SYNTHETIC METHANOL 


Undoubtedly gas men have been interested in the 
reports that have appeared in the newspapers 
throughout the entire country relative to a new 
process which has been developed in Germany for 
the manufacture of methanol. Methanol is simply 
another name for wood alcohol, having been chosen 
with the express intention of removing the designa- 
tion “alcohol” from the vicious, poisonous and 
blinding chemical, methyl alcohol, or wood alcohol. 

The new substance, synthetic methanol, is nothing 
more than wood alcohol of high degree of purity 
containing none of the impurities that are commonly 
found in the product that is distilled from hard 
wood, and which gives to it its characteristic pene- 
trating and disagreeable odor. It is surprising to 
see that this new product, developed abroad and 
now being imported in ever-increasing quantities 
into this country, should be called non-poisonous in 
the newspaper stories. 

It is decidedly poisonous and even more danger- 
ous than wood alcohol, for its presence can scarcely 
be detected because of the absence of the charac- 
teristic odor of wood alcohol. 

The question may well be asked: “What interest 
has this to the gas man?” The answer is, “A very 
decided one.” For synthetic methanol is made from 
a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, which 
is nothing more than water gas. German chemists 
and technologists, after six years of intensive labor, 
have succeeded in making these two gases combine 
to give the product methanol. And not only that, 
but at a cost which is considerably less than that 
erttailed in the manufacture of methanol by the 
distillation of hard wood. Thus gas, water gas spe- 
cifically, has assumed an added importance in be- 
coming the starting point for the manufacture of a 
very important industrial chemical. 

A lesson to be derived from the successful synthe- 
sis of methanol from water gas is that the intensive 
research and application of chemists and technolo- 
gists, intelligently directed and supervised, will solve 
most any problem and will yield results that far 
more than repay the efforts and expense involved 





in such an enterprise. It serves to open the eyes 
of the gas men to the fact that their industry manu- 
factures products that have even greater potential 
significance than they could possibly imagine. It 
brings back to mind that in the gas manufacturing 
process we are dealing with a basic raw material 
from which there has been developed not only a gas 
industry, but entire series of chemical industries in 
which simple substances, obtained as hy-products 
of coal, are manufactured into important industrial 
chemicals, brilliant dye-stuffs, delicate perfumes and 
health-giving and disease-combating drugs. 


Thus perseverant research and application has 
again produced results. In spite of economic bar- 
riers such as tariffs, taxes, etc., modern chemistry 
has been successful in evolving processes which 
overcome all these artificial obstacles. It thus ap- 
pears that manufacture protected in this manner is 
only temporarily secure and the only safe and sure 
way in which supremacy in any industry may be 
maintained is by constant research and experimen- 
tation to develop new methods and new products 
and thereby decrease costs of production and meet 
competition by manufacturing cheaptr and better 
products. It is clearly indicated to the American 
chemical industry, and this pertains to a certain 
extent to the gas industry as well, that it can main- 
tain its position of security, not only in a foreign, 
but in a domestic market as well, only through en- 
listing the aid of research chemists and engineers 
who are kept working constantly to perfect existing 
processes and to evolve new ones and thus maintain 
the industry at a high degree of efficiency. 


An additional lesson may be derived therefrom 
and applied to gas. If gas is to continue to be a 
contender in the industrial field, and if it is even- 
tually to attain its goal as the universal fuel of 
industry, the gas company must be willing to spend 
considerable time and money in research and devel- 
opment, not only in finding new uses for industrial 
gas, but also in evolving new processes for its man- 
ufacture which will reduce the cost of the product 
and enable gaseous fuel successfully to compete with 
others. 







































Why and How Do You Sell: 






A few fundamentals of successful selling 


Lester G. Herbert 


OME people are indifferent salesmen because 


they only see their own side of the- business - 


proposition. They try to sell in order to make 

a living or to get a certain amount of money or ‘to 

fill a position well enough to be retained on the 
payroll. 

Such folks can never expect to climb very high, 

because their ideals or the platform on which they 

stand are not very lofty. : 


What Is Real Salesmanship? 


That viewpoint of salesmanship which has to do 
with self only is necessarily selfish and people who 
are purely selfish cannot hope to challenge the in- 
terest or confidence of others. Real salesmanship 
of a high order is that which uncovers a need and 
seeks to meet it or to fill it worthily. When we 
gain that viewpoint we have climbed into the sun- 
light and out of the selfish atmosphere which always 
restricts us. 

We can never hope to sell successfully when we 
merely aim to market or unload what we have on 
hand. When we do that we may force some sales, 
but they will scarcely be repeaters and we cannot 
depend upon building up a following which will be 
loyal and permanent. 


Study the Public Need 


But if we plan to study the public need and to meet 
that need in just the way we ought, then we are 
on the right track and we are performing a service 
that will entitle us to continued patronage, to rea- 
sonable profits and to permanent prosperity. 

We are now ready to answer the question, “Why 
do you sell?” The answer is, “To meet a real need 
—to serve satisfactorily !” 

And in this connection we are entitled to remem- 
ber that “He who serves best profits most.” Any 
ideal short of this is not worthy of red-blooded 
American citizens. It is not sincere enough to make 
the right kind of an impression. It is tremendously 
important to get right in the beginning and to keep 
right. Otherwise, the farther we go along the 
branching pathway, the farther away we are from 
where we ought to be. 


How to Sell 


Just HOW we shall sell is likewise a matter of 
importance. Our years for getting results are neces- 
sarily limited and so we cannot afford to waste 
time. 

We sell in two ways: First, by person approach; 
second, by advertising. 





Personal Approach 


Our personal approach must be as nearly right as 
we can make it. The goods are there to be shown, 
explained and demonstrated. Our part as salesmen 
is to discover the need which those goods meet, 
whether it be a luxury need, a necessity need, a rec- 
reational need or a cultural need. Sell the idea of 
that need satisfactorily and the goods will sell them- 
selves. The more confidence people have in you and 
your business policy, and your fairness and relia- 
bility, the more readily they will accept your ideas. 
The more good will or friendliness they feel toward 
you the less will be the sales resistance against your 
ideas. So it is logical to build up confidence and 
good will and to maintain a fair and sound business 
policy.. If we do this our personal approach in the 
selling of our goods will be efficient and successful. 


Advertising 


Advertising is the long, strong arm of business 
today. It reaches the people whom we cannot reach 
with our smile, or voice, or handclasp. Advertising 
has but one purpose. This purpose is the transfer- 
ence of sales ideas. To transfer ideas on paper we 
must use language and oftentimes _ illustrations. 
Poor advertising copy costs just as much for space 
and distribution as good copy. The language should 
be sincere. It should ring true. It should be 
graphic. That is, it should draw word pictures which 
will stir the imagination and awaken the interest of 
the one who reads. The advertisement is only effi- 
cient when its appearance is attractive and the sales 
copy is not only strong, but forceful enough to point 
out with certainty real needs and how well you are 
prepared to fill them. Advertising copy which falls 
short of this ideal fails to just that extent. 


The Will to Do Better 


There is nothing difficult or mysterious about 
“How” to make sales. Some people have the 
theory down pat, but they put off applying these 
principles and so do not get the benefit of them. 
Others satisfy themselves with the excuse of the 
weakling, which is, “I am doing as well as I can!” 
This is never good enough. We must do better than 
that and we must not be satisfied until we can hon- 
estly class ourselves with the best in our field. This 
calls for Action, and a lot of it. It calls for Vision. 
It calls for Initiative. It calls for Courage. It calls 
for Increasing Efficiency. 

When we can analyze, and apply, and act, we will 
know for a certainty Why and How we sell. It ip 
necessary to know, that we may discover how well 
we are doing it! 

















PROGRESS IN GAS TECHNOLOG 
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ACTIVITY OF IRON OXIDES AS PURIFYING 
MATERIAL 


HIS is the subject of a paper that was recently 

published by the Bureau of Mines as technical 

paper No. 332. The results obtained in this 
investigation are summarized in the following: 

1. The activity of iron oxides for H2S is affected 
by water content. Each oxide has a best water con- 
tent or range of water content. Increasing or de- 
creasing the water content beyond this range de- 
creases activity. 

2. The activity of some oxides is confined to a 
very narrow range of water content, but the activity 
of other oxides may continue almost constant while 
their moisture content increases several hundred 
per cent. 

3. The activity of dark red or black oxides is 
usually more sensitive to changes in water content 
than is the activity of the yellow or yellowish-brown 
oxides. The latter oxides are usually of lower spe- 
cific gravity and retain more moisture when ap- 
parently dry. 

4. An oxide that has been dried and then remois- 
tened does not immediately regain the activity cor- 
responding to its water content. Complete reab- 
sorption may require several days or weeks. If the 
oxide is dried at temperature of 400 degrees C. it 
reabsorbs water even more slowly. 

5. A thoroughly hydrated oxide that has sul- 
phided and then revivified in the presence of plenty 
of water tends to resume the state of hydration 
which it had prior to sulphiding. A dehydrated 
oxide similarly treated tends to resume the dehy- 
drated state even in the presence of excess water. 
From this it seems that throughout the sulphiding 
and revivifying process an oxide retains essentially 
the same physical structure. 

6. The activity of oxides increases with increas- 
ing temperature to about 120 degrees F.; above that 
temperature some oxides show only a slight de- 
crease of activity, others show more. In the au- 
thors’ experiments the total change in activity be- 
tween 40 degrees and 120 degrees F. amounted to 
about 10 per cent. 

7. At very low H.S concentrations, all the oxides 
tested showed nearly the same activity. With in- 
creasing H2S concentrations the activities of all 
oxides decreased, though the decrease for some 
oxides was slight. Some oxides showed a minimum 

activity with concentrations of about 500 to 700 
grains of H2S per 100 cubic feet of gas and a slightly 
increased activity with increased concentrations of 
H,S. Other oxides attained an almost constant ac- 
tivity with H.S concentrations varving from 600 
grains per 100 cubic feet to 1,000 grains, the highest 
concentration tried. 


8. The relation between activity of oxide and H2S 
concentration as determined from the laboratory 
test appears to be essentially the’same as the rela- 
tion between concentration and purification rate by 
the Steere formula for-purifier design. 

9. Most oxides that show high activity when 
fresh do not maintain this superiority when part!y 
fouled. Of the oxides tested, one produced by rust- 
ting cast-iron borings maintained the most uniform 
activity, losing only 14.5 per cent of its activity when 
sulphided up to 80 per cent. With the same degree 
of sulphiding, the activity of the oxide that initially 
was most rapid in action decreased 62.5 per cent. 

10. In all tests of the activity of oxides the gas 
contained no air. Had the gas contained air those 
oxides that were initially more rapid might have 
revivified more quickly and have maintained a higher 
average activity. 

11. Tar, if present, decreases the activity of the 
oxide, apparently by decreasing the oxide surface 
exposed to the H2S in the gas. In the writer’s ex- 
periments the percentage of decrease in activity was 
approximately proportional to the percentage of tar 
present in the oxide. 

12. So far as could be ascertained, the presence 
of acid or alkali in an oxide has little effect on the 
initial activity of the oxide in the absence of air, 
except as it affects the capacity of the oxide to re- 
tain moisture at any given temperature. Experi- 
ments with miniature purifiers and tests during 
practical operation seem to show that alkalinity is 
of definite advantage in improving activity, ap- 
parently because it promotes the formation of the 
more easily revivified sulphide of iron, Fe2S3. 





GASIFYING COKE BREEZE 


TO cok apparatus is for gasifying coke breeze, fine 
coke, coke dust from coke screenings, etc. 
The retort b is arranged above the producer a 
and contains a vertical rotating shaft carrying ro- 
tating arms for distributing the material. The ma- 
terial passes from conical shelves fixed at the peri- 
phery to alternate flat discs spaced at their peri- 
pheries from the retort wall. The blast pipe c for 
the producer is situated within a dome d above the 
grate e. The sides of the producer a are in the 
form of a water jacket h, for cooling purposes and 
generating the steam supplied to the blast pipe c. 
The lower end of the producer is shaped as shown 
at k, and enters a water seal m of suitable shape for 
the withdrawal of ash. In an alternative form, the 
bottom part of the producer is cylindrical, and a re- 
volving ash extractor is provided. The coke breeze 
is supplied to the retort b through a hopper i, and 
the producer gas passes from a through the mate- 
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rial in the retort b to an outlet v. The coke breeze 
in the retort is heated and dried by the passage of 
the hot producer gases for 20-40 minutes, and reaches 
the top of the producer at about 400-450 degrees C. 
The temperature im the producer rises to about 1,000 
degrees C. and is controlled by the water jacket h. 
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The saturation temperature of the blast is about 
68-70 degrees C., and the pressure about 4-6 in. of 
water. This apparatus avoids the presence of dust 
passing out from the producer with the gas, such 


dust being intercepted by the retort b—(British 
Patent No. 225,008). - 





A COKE PRIZE CONTEST 





Fort Wayne Company Concentrates on Coke 


The Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, is using full-page advertise- 
ments in the Fort Wayne papers for the purpose of 
calling attention to a prize offer it is making to per- 
sons suggesting the best name for coke which will 
be sold in Fort Wayne. 

The advertisements say: “To safeguard the pub- 
lic against inferior substitutions, we are going to 
adopt a distinctive trade name for the coke manu- 
factured at our new plant. Suggestions are invited 
from Fort Wayne residents. 

The prizes offered are as follows :First, $100; sec- 
ond, $50; third, $25; fourth, $10; fifth, $5; sixth, $5; 
seventh, $5. 


The Conditions 


The conditions of the contest are as follows: 

1—The trade name must necessarily be short. 

2—It must contain the word “Guaranteed.” 

3—It must convey the information that the coke 
is manufactured m Fort Wayne. 

4—All suggestions should be sent to “Northern 
indiana Gas & Electric Company, Coke Name Con- 
test Department, Fort Wayne, Indiana.” 

5—Suggestions must be submitted not later than 
June 1, 1925. 

6—The contest is open to every resident in Fort 
Wayne, irrespective of age, but no employee of the 
company, coal dealer or member of the family of 
either, will be allowed to participate. 


The Coke Guarantee 


The guarantee made by the concern about its coke 
is very interesting. It is as follows: 

“If a ton or more of coke placed in your basement 
cannot for any reason be used satisfactorily in your 
furnace we agree to remove it at our expense and 
refund the purchase price.” 

The new plant, which represents an investment of 
$3,000,000, will turn out 66,000 tons of coke a year. 


Following Up Deliveries 


The company states that unless requested not to 
do so it will follow up the delivery of every ton of 
coke for the purpose of seeing these things: 

First—That the coke was properly delivered and 
handled on the premises without unnecessary an- 
noyance and in a clean and workmanlike manner. 

Second—That the purchaser is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the very simple instructions necessary to 
properly burn the fuel. 

The company’s service representatives give free 
demonstrations when requested to do so. They 
start furnaces and operate the furnaces for reason- 
able lengths of time. 








An Effective Window Display Featuring House Heating 
by Gas 
















(Continued from last week) 
Using the Indicator Card 


If it is desired to use a theoretical indicator card 
to calculate the mean effective pressure, such a card 
can be constructed from the above data in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Lay off on a vertical line the steam pressure in 
pounds per square inch above atmosphere. Lay off 
on a horizontal line intersecting this vertical line 
the stroke on any convenient scale. Then steam is 
admitted in the straight line A B, and expands along 
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THEORETICAL INDICATOR-CARD, 
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the line B C. At the point C, the exhaust valve 
opens to the atmosphere. The piston returns along 
the line D E against a pressure of 5 lb. above that 
of the atmosphere. The admission valve opens again 
at E, and the pressure immediately rises to what it 
was when admitted at the point A. 

Card ABCD E A is, therefore, an ideal card for 
this engine, but we know that no engine can give 
an ideal card. The corners at B, C, D and E are not 
right angles, but curves, approximately as shown 
on the dotted lines. The most difficult thing about 


the construction of this card is the plotting of the 


curve B C. The points on this curve may be found 
as follows: 


Making the Calculations 


In this engine the volume of steam up to the 
point of cut-off B is 300 cubic inches. If we expand 
this volume until it occupies a space of 600 cubic 
inches, the absolute pressure will be one-half of the 
initial absolute pressure of 95 + 14.7 = 109.7 Ib., or 





Catechism of Central Station Gas 


Engineering in the United States 


Installment No. 71 








54.8 lb., and by drawing the vacuum line as shown, 
14.7 Ib. below the atmospheric line on the same 
scale as was used for laying off the gauge pressures, 
and at half stroke drawing a vertical line and laying 
off on it 54.8 lb. above the vacuum line, the point P 
is obtained. Similarly, if we expand 300 cubic inches 
until it occupies three times that volume, the abso- 
iute pressure at the point P’ will be one-third of 
what it was at B, or 36.6 lb. Similarly, we may get 
as many points on this curve as we choose, and by 
connecting them produce the line B C. From this 
card we figure the mean effective pressure just as 
we would from any other card. 

For the case given above the mean effective pres- 
sure would be practically as obtained from the tables 
and the indicated horse-power would also be the 
same. 


Boiler Efficiency 


343. A boiler using a fuel with a calorific value 
of 14,000 B.t.u. per pound is shown by a test to be 
evaporating 8.9 lb. of water per pound of fuel used. 
The water is fed to the boiler at a temperature of 
120 deg. F. and the gauge pressure is 100 lb. What 
is the efficiency of the boiler? Give your calcula- 
tions. 

Ans. From the steam tables it is found that the 
total heat above 32 deg. F. in a pound of saturated 
steam at a gauge pressure of 100 lb. is 1184.4 B.t.u. 
Since the water is fed into the boiler at a tempera- 
ture of 120 deg. F., it already possesses a quantity 
of heat above 32 deg. F. equal to 120 -— 32 = 88 
B.t.u., so that there is imparted to it in the boiler, 
to convert it into steam at a gauge pressure of 100 
Ib., only 1184.4 — 88 = 10964 B.t.u. per pound. 
There being 8.9 lb. of steam formed under the given 
conditions for each pound of coal used, the heat put 
into the steam, that is, the useful work done, per 
pound of coal, is 1096.4 « 8.9 = 9757.96 B.t.u. The 
combustion of the coal produces 14,000 B.t.u. per 
pound. Since only 9757.96 of these are used, the 
efficiency of the boiler is 9757.96 ~ 14,000 = 69.7 


per cent. 






Pounds of Water Evaporated 


344. Assuming for the boiler an efficiency of 70 
per cent, and the use of a fuel that will develop 
14,000 heat units (British thermal units) per pound, 
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how many pounds of water will be evaporated per 
pound of fuel, the temperature of the feed water 
being 100 deg. F., and the working pressure 100 Ib. 
per square inch? 

Ans. Since it is assumed that the fuel develops 
14,000 heat units per pound and that the efficiency 
of the boiler is 70 per cent, the heat available for 
the evaporation of water is 14,000 « 0.70 = 9,800 
heat units per pound of fuel. 

The quantity of heat required to turn one pound 
of water at 100 deg. F. into steam at 100 lb. gauge 
pressure can be calculated by means of the proper 
formula or taken direct from a table of the Proper- 
ties of Saturated Steam, such a table being given in 
most books on boilers. From this we find that the 
total heat of evaporation above 32 deg. F. of steam 
at 114.7 lb. absolute pressure (= 100 lb. gauge 
pressure) is 1184.4 heat units. From this we must 
subtract the amount of heat required to raise the 
temperature of 1 lb. of water from 32 deg. to 100 
deg., the assumed feed water temperature. This is 
68 heat units and 1184.4 — 68 = 1116.4 heat units. 
Consequently the number of pounds of water evap- 
orated by one pound of fuel under the assumed con- 
ditions will be found by dividing 9,800, the number 
of heat units required to evaporate one pound of 
water under these conditions. 

Therefore, 9800 + 1116.4 = 8.78 lb. of water will 
be evaporated per pound of fuel used. 


Checking Up a Gas-Making Process 


345. The “Principle of the Conservation of En- 
ergy,” and how would you apply it to check up the 
claims made as to the results to be obtained from a 
new process for making gas? 

Ans. The “Principles of the Conservation of En- 
ergy” is that the total energy of the universe is con- 
stant, no energy being created or destroyed in any 
of the processes of nature, every gain or loss in one 
form of energy corresponding precisely to a loss or 
gain in some other form or forms. (Century Dic- 
tionary.) . 

This principle follows from the still broader one, 
that “all that exists, whether matter or force, and 
in whatever form, is indestructible by any finite 
power,” the truth of which has been, and is being, 
more and more firmly established by all the re- 
searches of science. 

From it we reason that in no case the sum of the 
energies (actual and potential) possessed by the 
products of any combination of different forces or 
bodies be greater than the sum of the energies pos- 
sessed by the original forces or bodies before they 
entered into combination. And in regard to ma- 
chines “that it is impossible by any combination of 
natural forces to make a machine, whose parts being 
once set in motion and then left to the operation of 
gravity, or other similar forces, and their own mu- 
tual action, shall later return to their original posi- 

tions with greater velocities” (and consequently 
greater energies) “than they at first possessed,” or, 
in other words, it is impossible to make “a machine, 
which being put into motion, and left to itself, will 


wich. 





in a certain time regain its original velocity, and at 
the same time impart to some body, originally at 
rest, a certain velocity.” 
apply this rinciple to check up the claims 
jas ftd Fesuilts fobtaitied ftomy any process: for 
makifig gas it is*therely neceSsaty tO determine the 
relation between the sums of the energies possessed 
by the products of the process and the sum of the 
energies possessed by the raw materials, but will 
never even equal them, since in making gas it is 
impossible to avoid losses by radiation of heat and 
also by heat carried away in the waste products. 
If, when the claims put forth are analyzed, it is seen 
that the total energy claimed to be available as a 
result of the process is greater than, or even ex- 
actly equal to, the total energy put in, these claims 
can safely be dismissed as absurd. In many cases 
it is very easy to disprove the claims made as to the 
results of gas making processes by a coniparison be- 
tween the sum of the heating values of the mate- 
rials employed and that of the same values of the 
products, and although it may be difficult to make 
the comparison in some cases it will, when properly 
made, always tell whether the results reported are 
reasonable or not. 


An Example of the Checking Up Process 


346. The inventor of a patent process for making 
gas claims that from 10-lb. of coal and 15 Ib. of oil 
he can produce 1,000 cubic feet of gas with a calorific 
value of 440 B.t.u. per cubic foot. The calorific value 
of coal may be taken as 13,500 B.t.u. per pound, and 
that of oil as 19,000 B.t.u. per pound. How can it 
be shown that the above claim is impossible of reali- 
zation? 

Ans. When wonderful working results are 
claimed for a process it is always well to test the 
possibility of securing these results by applying the 
principle of the conservation of energy and deter- 
mining whether or not the quantity of materials said 
to be used is capable of supplying the energy which 
it is claimed exists in the products. In doing this it 
must be borne in mind that no process for making 
gas from solid or liquid bodies can have a thermal 
efficiency of 100 per cent, since some heat is re- 
quired to overcome the attraction between the mole- 
cules of solid and liquid substances and convert them 
into gases, and also since it is impossible to avoid 
losses of heat by radiation and the sensible heat of 
the escaping waste products. The thermal efficien- 
cies of the commonly employed processes for mak- 
img gas vary from about 50 per cent to about 80 
per cent. 

According to the data given in the question, the 
total number of heat units in the materials in the 
quantity in which they are employed per 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas is equal to 10 & 13,500 + 15 x 19,000 = 

135,000 + 285,000 = 420,000, since 10 Ib. of coal 
with a calorific value of 13,500 B.t.u. and 15 Ib. of 
oil with a calorific value of 19,000 B.t.u. per pound 
are used to make this quantity of gas 
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PRODUCTION AND USE OF COKE 
(Continued from page 440) 


in its use on the traveling grate. Furthermore, this 
property of the fuel is important in its use in pow- 
der form for fuel purposes. Experiments, which the 
writer carried out on the ignition temperatures of 
different cokes, showed that there were great varia- 
tions in the reactivity of the various grades of 
coke, a matter to which but little attention has been 
paid in the past. This property of coke is of con- 
siderable importance, not only from the standpoint 
of the processes that take place in the gas producer, 
but also in relation to those that occur in the manu- 
facture of water gas. 

The ignition temperatures of various products that 
are derived from the degasification process are con- 
tained in the following tabulation. These have been 
obtained by experiment. 

Wood charcoal...... about 300 to 350 degrees C. 

FEE. oe mene ns can aans about 400 degrees C. 

EES REET re ae about 500 degrees C. 

Metallurgical coke. .about 600 to 630 degrees C. 

an ghee BUR Kesha kata Weeee kd « 730 


Ignition Temperature and Reactivity 


It has been doubted by certain technologists that 
the ignition temperature of coke has any direct bear- 
ing on the reactivity of the same. In the determi- 
nation of the influence of the changes of the char- 
acter of the coke on the institution of the equilib- 
rium, C + CO. = 2CO at different temperatures 
that are met with in the coking process, the author 
has been able to determine recently that the reac- 
tivity of the coke stands in a strictly definite rela- 
tionship with the ignition temperature, so that a 
law may be formulafed which connects these two 
important properties of the coke. 

The results are shown in figures 1 and 2. In 
these curve diagrams the temperatures are shown 
as abscissae. The temperatures were obtained in an 
electric furnace in which the samples of coke were 
heated. The ordinates represent the percentage of 
carbon monoxide gas, as such, that is present in the 
carbon dioxide-carbon monoxide mixture. The speed 
of the heating was maintained constant so that the 
carbon dioxide gas was allowed to remain in contact 


Fig.!. 
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Fig. 1—Reactivity of Different Cokes at Equal Contact 
Periods 
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Fig. 2—Influence of the Duration of Contact 


with the heated coke for an exact period of time, 
which remained constant in all cases. If, then, the 
temperatures at which residual percentages of car- 
bon monoxide amounting to 5, 10, 20, etc., per cent, 
are found in the gases that are drawn from the elec- 
tric furnace are plotted, and then if a curve is drawn 
connecting up these points it will be seen that there 
is a very definite relationship between the ignition 
temperature and the reactivity, and vice versa. Only 
in the case of semi-coke is there any deviation from 
the general rule that is established in this manner. 
The relationship is such a definite one that it is pos- 
sible to establish another curve for a strongly heated 
semi-coke, which is shown in dotted lines on the 
figure, this curve lying between the curve for semi- 
coke and that for metallurgical coke. Then actual 
experimental tests were made, and it was found that 
the data obtained therefrom agreed absolutely with 
the empirically determined curves as explained 
above. 


Causes of Variation in Reactivity 


Much has been said regarding the reason why the 
reactivity of coke varies. It appears to the author 
at the outset that the most apparent reason was the 
fineness of the structure of the coke. Thus the 
finer the distribution of the particles of coke in the 
coke structure, the lower the temperature of igni- 
tion and the greater the reactivity. But it is im- 
possible to lay down any definite law regarding the 
relationship between this property of the coke with 
the latter’s tendency to graphitize or with its con- 
tents of iron. Experiments have not been able to 
substantiate any such theoretically developed rela- 
tionship, but the truth of the above contention that 
there is a definite connection between the fineness 
of the coke structure and its reactivity has been 
proven by experiment, when the absorption of gases 
was taken as a measure of the surface properties of 
the coke. 

The technical importance of realizing that dif- 
ferent cokes, prepared in different ways, possess 
different degrees of reactivity, cannot be overesti- 
mated. 
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Thus,*for example, in the blast furnace two re- 
versible reactions can take place. One is concerned 
with the reduction of carbonic acid gas to carbon 
monoxide, according to the equation CO, + C = 
2CO. The other is concerned with the reduction of 
iron oxide by means to carbon monoxide to metallic 
iron, which takes place according to the equation 
Iron oxide + CO = Metallic iron + COs. The more 
rapid the conversion of carbon dioxide into carbon 
monoxide, the more effective the reduction of the 
iron ore to the state of metallic iron. Hence the 
coke which possesses the highest degree of reac- 
tivity is the best for this purpose. 


Use of Coke in the Cupola 


On the other hand, in the cupola furnace the coke 
is used merely as a fuel. A coke which possesses a 
low degree of reactivity is therefore the best for this 
purpose, as combustion takes place with the forma- 
tion of carbon monoxide in its most effective form 
and the loss of heat which is brought about by the 
reaction between the carbon dioxide gas—thus 
formed—and the carbon of the coke is avoided that 
much more, the less capacity the coke has for en- 
tering into such a reaction. 


The processes that take place in the gas producer, 
particularly as far as the rapidity of the combustion 
of the coke and the resulting decomposition of the 
carbon dioxide gas by the carbon of the coke to yield 
carbon monoxide are concerned, are dependent on 
the reactivity of the coke. The explanation of the 
lower combustion zone in the producers that are 
fired with lignite coal is therefore found in the fact 
that this substance, that is, after it has been tume- 
fied in the upper part of the producer, possesses a 
high degree of reactivity, higher thanethat of small 
coke. 


The Water Gas Process 


The difference that exists between metallurgical 
coke and gas coke can probably be best told from the 
nature of the reactions that take place in the water 
gas generator. What is referred to particularly is 
the reactivity of the coke. When metallurgical coal 
is used in the process and the hot blast is turned on 
through the generator, a similar condition is attained 
as that which is found in the case of the cupola fur- 
nace. The coke burns to give carbon dioxide gas, 
but there is very little reduction of carbon dioxide to 
carbon monoxide. In other words, a large amount 
of heat is produced at a high rate of speed. Hence 
in the hot blast process the. metallurgical coke is 
superior to the gas coke. On the other hand, in the 
gasification process the slighter reactivity of the 
metallurgical coke must be compensated for by a 
reduction in the speed at which steam is blown 
through the water gas generator. It is for this rea- 
son that when metallurgical coke is being used in 
the water gas, in order to obtain correct results in 
the gasification, it is necessary to maintain short 
blowing periods and long gasification periods. It is 
also possible to obtain good vields of gas per kilo- 


meter of coke employed and a small hourly load on 
the apparatus because of the necessarily lower speed 
at which the steam is blown through the apparatus. 
In this connection the end of the blowing period 
must not be determined as in the case where gas 
coke is being used, that is, by the carbon monoxide 
flame. 


On the other hand, semi-coke which has a high 
degree of reactivity must be used for this purpose 
with longer blowing periods, and the formation of 
carbon monoxide gas is carried out at such a high 
rate of speed that there must be taken into consid- 
eration the usefulness of the blow gases, and shorter 
gasification periods with greater speed of steam ad- 
mission to the generator must be followed out. 


Water Gas in the Retorts 


Finally when water gas is made by blowing steam 
into the retorts in which the coal has first been car- 
bonized and there is left behind a hot mass of coke, 
the reactivity of the coke is again one of the most 
important factors that govern the gas-making process. 
If the coke has been quickly and thoroughly de- 
gasified in the carbonization process,—if it has been 
graphitized—then the formation of water gas in the 
retorts will be very little indeed. On the other hand, 
if the coke has been slowly and not completely de- 
gasified, then the formation of water gas will be 
rapid and copious. It has been observed in individual 
cases that only a slight degree of decomposition of 
steam was effected in the retorts. This observation, 
which is derived from actual practical experience with 
this process of making water gas, is perhaps clearly 
explained by the fact that the coke has been over- 
heated and graphitized with the result that it has 
been made very deficient in r@gcetivity. 


The examples which are used for the purpose of 
deriving a conclusion on the relationship that might 
exist between the ignition temperature of the coke 
and its reactivity and the behavior of the fuel under 
different conditions may be multiplied almost at will. 
For example, it may be concluded that in the case 
oi firing with ground coal, the essential points are 
the fineness of the coal dust, and particularly the 
uniformity of the grinding, if short flames are to be 
obtained without any excess of air. The finest par- 
ticles ignite most easily. The larger particles of coal 
dust not only require a higher temperature for com- 
bustion, but the ignition temperature and the slow- 
ing up of the reaction increase still further with the 
decreased concentration of oxygen. Finally the com- 
bustion must proceed in the roundabout way through 
the reactions CO, + C = 2CO and 2CO + O, = 
2CO,,. 


Coking Capacity and Ash Content 


The resistance of the coke to shock and crumbling, 
and at times the hardness and the strength of the 
coke, are properties which are directly associated 
with certain cheracteristics of the coal which are 
known as its coxing or caking powers. The coking 
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power of a coal is dependent in a certain sense and 
to a certain degree on the percentage of incombustible 
matters that are contained in it; in other words, on 
the proportion of ash that it contains. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in the determination of the coking capacity 
of coal varying proportions of sand, anthracite coal, 
or electric carbon were added to the coke in increas- 
ing proportions until the mixture no longer yielded 
a coke that held together. The quantity of the sandy 
powders that may be added to the coal in this finest 
state of subdivision before the coal loses its coking 
power, are, to be sure, quite considerable and amount 
to several times the weight of the coal itself. Thus 
it may be stated that the use of coals that contain 
a high proportion of ash in admixture with regular 
good grade coking coals can have but little, if any, 
adverse effect on the coking properties of the coal, 
provided that the mixture is made with the ingredi- 
ents in the finely pulverized condition. 


But inasmuch as the presence of a large amount 
of ash in the coal is indicative of the admixture of 
a certain amount of non-combustible slate, the im- 
portance of this indication is to be found in another 
way. In the coking process, as well as in the quench- 
ing and cooling operations, which follow it in natural 
order, the presence of these foreign matters in the 
coal and thereafter in the coke have a very deleteri- 
ous action on the homogeneity of the coke. They 
cause the formation of fissures and cracks in the 
mass of coke which eventually give rise to the split- 
ting and crumbling of the product. 


Further Effect of the Ash 


- 


Then again the presence of ash in the coal can give 
rise to the formation of various chemical substances 
which have a very pertinent action on the character 
of the coke that is produced in this manner. Thus, 
for example, the silicic acid or silica that is present 
in the coal ash can combine with the carbon to form 
carborundum or forms of this substance with the 
result that. the coke becomes very hard. 
other hand. the presence of these substances in the 
coal and their combination to form these extremely 
hard combinations of carbon and silicon can have 
no favorable effect on the coking qualities of the 
coal. In fact, there is a decided deleterious action. 


The Iron Compounds 


Another important consideration has been the ef- 
fect of the iron compounds in the ash on the proc- 
esses that take place during carbonization. It has 
been suggested that the iron present in the coal ash 
has a catalytic action on the institution and main- 
tenance of the combustion equilibria which have been 
explained above. This action is similar to an increase 
in the reactivity of the coke. However, it is not 
thought probable that the combustion process as such 
is dependent on the presence of iron in the coal ash 
Finally, that the presence of ash in the coal and the 
nature of the ash exert a certain action on the forma- 


On the. 


tion of graphite from tar and gas within the mass of 
glowing coke may well be considered. The forma- 
tion of graphite in the coke is an important matter 
in determining the properties of the coke and its use- 
fulness for various industrial and domestic purposes. 





THE “BUY YOUR OWN HOME” MOVEMENT 
(Continued from page 442) 
The bulk of the visitors at such exhibitions may 


not be in a position to purchase or to build homes 
at the time of their visit, but they carry the idea to 























A Display of Gas-Fired Central House-Heating Systems 


someone else, and it is wrong to think they are not 
potential home dwellers and home builders. The dis- 
play of house furnishings, home utilities, gas ranges, 
gas heaters and gas house heating systems all assist 
in the development of ideas and notions as to the 
proper design, construction and equipment of homes 
that will require gas. 


Impressing the Young 


The little youthful miss and her boy companion 
who visit these shows in large numbers may have 
little thought of the future, but each will be seri- 
ously considering the proper equipment to put into 
the kitchen in a very few years, and the impressions 
that they acquired at the “Buy Your Own Home” 
show will not be lost, but will recur in due time, as 
we all know. Some will be able to live in fine homes 
heated with gas-fired house-heating systems and 
some will live in apartments much more modest, but 
none will fail to require gas in their homes. 

The visitors of mature years are more immediately 
concerned with the impressions gained at these 
shows and it is surprising when one mingles in the 
crowds to find how seriously persons are consider- 
ing the matter of home buying or home building 
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when their appearance would hardly attract the at- 
tention of real estate agents who are looking for 
prospects. 

The home building instinct is as old as the human 
race and it goes along with life in its manifold ac- 
tivities. Anybody having anything to offer that will 
make for more comfort and convenience in the home 
will find such an exhibition worth while. 

This is especially true of great public service cor- 
porations whose work goes on year after year and 
whose life, while old in years, is always young in 
its growth and functions. 


A Serious Movement 


The “Buy Your Own Home” movement, far from 
being of a catch-penny nature, is a serious feature of 
city life, and it is important that the gas company 
aid in the proper conception and growth of the bet- 
ter home, not only in the suburbs, but in the built-up 
city as well. That is the spirit in which the gas 
company should appear as,an exhibitor at these 
“Buy Your Own Home” shows. In the manifesta- 
tion of that spirit the gas company is not only mind- 
ful of its part in the life of the mature generations 
of today, but in that of those that are yet to come. 





DRY STERILIZATION. OF MATTRESSES 
(Continued from. page 444) 

the combustion chamber and 4x!so into the path of 
the recirculating air from the oven. The heated air 
is blown from the combustion*chamber into a large 
pipe which has two-inch perforations graduated to 
give a good distribution of heat. This pipe lays on 
saddles in a recess two feet deep in the bottom of 
the oven. In this manner the heat travels directly 
up through the articles being sterilized without a 
spot heat at any point, and the air again travels 
around to enter through the combustion chamber. 
The recirculation blower has capacity for com- 
pletely changing the air in the room twice in one 
minute. A vent with a variable opening leads from 
the recirculating pipe to eliminate disagreeable 
odors and products of corhbustion. 


Charging the Sterilizer 


Charging is done by means of a truck constructed 
of channels and strap iron and running on wheels 
fitted with ball bearings for easy operation. To min- 
imize the loss of heat from the oven during the 
charging operation the rear of the truck is fitted 
with a set of spring operated flaps bearing on the 
inside of the doorway when the truck is in the load- 
ing position, and completely closing the doorway. 
The position of the truck is controlled by blocks in- 
side and outside the room. Tracks are set for run- 
ning the truck in the correct position over the firing 
pipe inside the oven. Twelve mattresses may be 
sterilized in one load. 


Temperature Control 


Temperature control and automatic operations are 
provided by a thermostat operating in the air sup- 














Interior of Sterilizing Plant 


ply to the surface combustion inspirator, which with 
its one valve control and wide range of operation 
at a high efficiency adapts itself particularly to con- 
trol of this type. The thermostat is specially built 
for a temperature range of 60 to 250 degrees Fahren- 
heit and operates in connection with Minneapolis 
control equipment to open or close a snap action 
valve on the main air line. The valve is by-passed 
to give the minimum capacity after the oven has 
come up to heat. Thus we have an oven that re- 
quires no attention after lighting and one that main- 
tains the correct conditions for sterilizing. The ca- 
pacity of the oven is 170 mattresses per day of eight 
hours. The amount of fuel per mattress is 15 cubic 
feet of gas, while the power for motors adds .2 K.W. 
to this figure. One man can operate one oven and 
run the plant. 


Particular Adaptability of Gas 
On an installation of this type gas is particularly 
adapted. It permits of direct firing with resulting 
economy. It is clean, a characteristic absolutely es- 
sential in sterilizing. It allows of easy and accurate 


control, a merit desirable both in fuel economy and 
ease of operation. 


GAS ENGINEERS’ COMPENDIUM 

D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, has pub- 
lished a book which is of considerable interest to 
gas men. It contains various useful and practica) 
information regarding gas manufacture instructions 
and gas plants, and gas plant equipment, distribu- 
tion of gas, purification of gas, use of various ma- 
terials of construction in the gas plant, etc., etc. It 
contains numerous tables of mathematical and 
physical character which are very useful to the gas 
man. However, it must be mentioned that a certain 
number of these tables contain information derived 
from British practice which are not directly appli- 
cable to American practice. But in spite of this 
drawback, the book possesses considerable value to 
gas men everywhere. 














Natural Gas Men Meet 


The 20th annual meeting of the 
Natural Gas Association of Amer- 
ica was held during the week com- 
mencing May 18 and ending May 
21, on the Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City. An interesting program 
was arranged for these meetings, 
including not only business mat- 
ers, but entertainment as well. 
The members of the Natural Gas 
Association of America traveled 
from far and near to attend this 
inceting. There was also a fine 
set of exhibits of various equip- 
ment and appliances used by nat- 
ural gas companies as well as by 
domestic and industrial consumers 
of the fuel. 


Among the entertainment fea- 
tures was an exhibition of swim- 
ming and diving at the Hvgeia 
Pool on Monday night. National 
champions gave fine exhibitions of 
swimming and diving, particularly 


Rigger, Helen Wainright, 
Meaney and _ Gertrude 


Ajleen 
Helen 
Ecerle. 


The annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation was held on Wednesday 
u:ght at the Traymore Hotel. The 
guests of the evening were W. B. 
. Ainey, president National As- 
sociation of Railways, and Public 
Utility Commissioner of Harris- 
burg, Pa., John Gribbel of Phila- 
deiphia and William Scott of 
Frookline, Mass. 


At the business meetings all 
phases of the natural gas industry 
were discussed, such as the opera- 
tions in the field, distribution and 
sale of the gas, general conditions 
of the industry, house heating and 
industrial gas, etc. The various 
committees also reported on work 
for the past year, these being the 
main feature of the program on 
Thursday, May 21. 





Michigan Supreme Court 
Sustains Right of Gas 
Co. to Fix Reason- 
able Rates 


A very interesting and 
important decision was re- 
cently filed in the Supreme 
Court in the State of Michi- 
gan, regarding the common 
law right of the gas com- 
pany to fix and promulgate 
This is in 
absence of applicable pro- 


reasonable rates. 


visions of regulatory pro- 
The decision of the 


court was unanimous. 


cedure. 














Illinois Power & Light Corp. in 
Consolidation 

Granite City, Mo.—Announce- 
ment has just been made here by 
Louis D. Daly, manager of the II- 
linois Power & Light Corporation, 
gas department, that, effective 
June 1, both gas and electric of- 
fices of the company of this city 
will be combined. 

Due to the confusion caused by 
the handling of two separate ac- 
counts by the power corporation, 
it was decided to combine the two 
offices in order to more facilitate 
the handling of the business of the 
company. 

This will permit the consumers 
to transact all their business of 
both gas and electric through one 
office, instead of two, as former- 
ly, and will save time in making 
remittances for service or in mak- 
ing purchases from either com- 
pany. 

In making this announcement 
Mr. Daly also states that he is 
resigning his position as manager 
of the gas department, effective 
June 1, and is planning to enter 
other business in the commercial 
line, as it is his desire to leave 
the public service field. It is not 
known at this time who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Daly. 


Gas Sales of N. E. Holds Annual Meeting 


Winners of Prizes on House Heating Articles Announced 


The annual meeting of the Gas 
Sales Association of New England 
was held at the Boston City Club 
on Friday, May 8, 1925. In open- 
ing the meeting Governor Quinn 
called attention to the fact that 
this was the banner meeting of 
the year as far as attendance was 
concerned, there being 200 mem- 
bers and guests present. A num- 
ber of manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances were seated at the head 
table and, although not called 
upon to speak, these manufactur- 
ing men take a great deal of inter- 
est in the work of the Gas Sales 
Association. 


Mr. S. T. MacQuarrie, director 
of the New England Bureau- of 
Public Service Information, told 
about the coming 300th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Quincy; 
which will be held during the week 
of June 7. Mr. McQuarrie urged 
all gas men to come to Quincy 
during that week and see the won- 
derful pageant, parades, etc. 


An invitation was read to the 
meeting from the Southern Gas 
Association, inviting members of 
the Gas Sales Association to at- 
tend the conference to be held at 
the Ocean Hotel, Wilmington, 
North Carolina, on June 9, 10 and 
11. This meeting will be under 
the direction of the Southern Gas 
Association and many interesting 
speakers have been secured to ad- 
dress the meeting. 


Industrial Gas Class at M. I. T. 


Governor Quinn called attention 
to the Industrial Gas Class, to be 
held at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology from June 22 
to July 3. He asked that all men 
who were contemplating taking 
this course to send in their en- 
rollment blanks right away, as it 
was necessary for the committee 
to know just how many were to 
take the course. Governor Quinn 
also outlined the plans of the Com- 
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mercial Section of the American 
Gas Association relative to a Sales 
Conference to be held at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., June 2, 3,4 and 5. Na- 
tional speakers have been secured 
and the governor urged all mem- 
bers of the Gas Sales Association 
to attend this conference. 

Ex-Governor Woodhead stated 
that Mr. F. K. Wells was still sick 
in the hospital.» The association 
expressed regret and it was voted 
to send Mr. Wells a suitable re- 
membrance. 

Mr. Woodhead then called upon 
ex-Governor Pettengill to step 
forward to the speaker’s table, and 
in a few well chosen words pre- 
sented Mr. Pettengill with a gold 
fountain pen from the members of 
the association in appreciation of 
the services which he had rendered 
during the past year. Mr. Petten- 
gili has conducted the community 
singing at the meetings and has 
always obtained good results. In 
responding, Mr. Pettengill thanked 
the association for the gift and 
stated that he was very glad to 
render what service he could in 
making the meetings a success. 


Report on House Heating 


Mr. M. B. Webber, chairman of 
the Committee on House Heating, 
presented the following report: 

“Your committee has carefully 
considered all the paper submit- 
ted, each having studied carefully 
each and every entry. The win- 
ners were selected by a system of 
points of credit for the various 
phases as outlined in the notice. 


More points were allowed for the. 


sales portion than for the engi- 
neering or description. In the con- 
sideration of the papers they were 
referred to by members applied to 
them as received rather than by 
authors. 

“The two best papers, while dif- 
fering widely in style, are consid- 
ered by the committee after a very 
careful analysis equal in value to 
the industry in New England and 


we are, therefore, pleased to 
award each $100. The winners 
are: 


“J. N. Howard, Blackstone Val- 
ley Gas & Electric Co., Pawtuck- 
et, R. I. 

“A. L. Flanders, Lowell 
Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 

“The following entrants de- 
serve honorable mention for the 


Gas 





the 


rendered 
through the valuable information 
contained in their papers: 


service industry 


“Stuart D. Brown, 
Gas Works Co. 

“William K. Curtin, Pawtucket 
Gas Co. 

“J. C. Elder, Pawtucket Gas Co. 

“Henry L. Nickerson, Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Co. 

“Elliott C. Peabody, Fall River 
Gas Works Co. 

“R. J. Phelan, Worcester Gas 
Light Co. 

“Robert D. Stuart, Jr., Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Co. 

“H. A. Teel, Spencer Gas Light 
Co. 

“John J. Winn, Jr., and Herbert 
S. Brasseur, Haverhill Gas Light 
Co.” 

In presenting the money to the 
winners, Governor Quinn com- 
mented upon the fact that both of 
the winners were members of the 
Industrial Gas Class held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Fall River 


The Membership 


The report of Mr. J. H. Sum- 
ner, secretary-treasurer, was most 
interesting and showed that the 
association was in a healthy and 
prosperous condition. The follow- 
ing shows the report of the mem- 
bership: 


Members one year ago...... 172 
Taken in during the year..... 26 
pV E ES Oe fey 200 
Withdrawn (95% of these 
men have moved to 
other territory) ....... 22 
eee rere 1 
Dropped for non-payment 
P| err sa aso 5 
-— 28 
Total active membership... 172 


At the meetings held last year 
there was an average attendance 
of 158 members and guests, which 
shows an average of 73 per cent 
cf the members attending; this is 
an increase of 3 per cent over last 
year; 73 per cent of members at- 
tending is considered a very good 
attendance. 

Governor Quinn then called upon 
the auditing committee, which re- 


. ported that they had examined the 


books of the secretary-treasurer 
and had found them satisfactory 


and in accord with the report as 
rendered by the secretary-treas- 
urer, 

In appreciation of the efforts 
which Mr. Sumner had given to 
the association during the past 
year he was presented with a large 
bouquet of American Beauty 
roses. 


New Officers 


One of the features of the even- 
ing was the report of the nomi- 
nating committee. This was given 
by Mr. William Gould and was 
given in a manner and way which 
only “Bill” can give. It was the 
committee’s opinion that Governor 
Quinn should be allowed to con- 
tinue on with his good work for 
another year, and he, accordingly, 
was nominated for governor. For 
the board of managers the com- 
mittee brought in the names of J. 
H. Sumner, J. A. MacPherson and 


. Walter Stafford. The association 


voted that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast one ballot, which 
he did, and the above gentlemen 
were elected. 


Each of the elected responded 
in a few words, stating that they 
would endeavor to give the best 
they had during the coming year 
so that the association may con- 
tinue to prosper and be of benefit 
to the gas industry. 


At intervals during the evening 
music was furnished by the Bel- 
mont Four Quartettt from the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
composed of Messrs. Donagher, 
Young, Barry and O’Neil. At the 
conclusion of their singing they 
were given three cheers by the 
members. 





Michigan Gas Association 
to Meet June 25-27 

Attention is called to an 
error made in the dates of 
the meeting of the Michi- 
gan Gas Association in a re- 
cent issue of the American 
Gas Journal. The associa- 
tion will meet on June 25, 


26 and 27. + 
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Southwestern P. S. Association Holds 
30th Annual Convention 


Comprehensive Program Arranged for Gas Section 


The 30th annual convention of 
the Southwestern Public Service 
Association was held in Houston, 
Texas, from May 5 to 8, inclusive. 
About 600 delegates, including 
many gas men, were present at 
the meeting. 

The convention was opened with 
a welcoming address by Mayor 
Oscar F. Holcombe of Houston, 
Texas. An address was also de- 
livered by Judge Clarence Whar- 
ton of Houston. The meeting 
was then addressed by the presi- 
dent of the association, G. W. Fry, 
of Abilene, Texas, president of the 
West Texas Utilities Co. There 
were two papers read at the open- 
ing general session, one by Mr. 
Herbert Metz of New York, on 
“Advertising and Good Will,” and 
the other by Mr. Keith Clevenger, 
director of public relations, Em- 
pire Companies, Bartlesville, Ok- 
lahoma. General sessions were 
held also on Wednesday morning, 
Thursday afternoon and Friday 
afternoon, at times which did not 
conflict with meetings of special 
sections. Many interesting papers 
on general utility subjects were 
presented at these meetings and 
at the Wednesday morning meet- 
ing Mr. H. C. Abell. of New York, 
president of the American Gas As- 
sociation, delivered an address on 
“Our Servant—Gas.” 


Numerous papers were also read 
at the Wednesday afternoon, 
Thursday morning and Friday 
morning sessions of the Gas Sec- 
tion. 


The new officers elected for the 
coming year were: 


W. E. Wood, general manager 
ot the Houston Electric Co., presi- 
dent of the association; first vice- 
president, P. E. Nichols, vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Galveston Gas Co.; second 
vice-president, J. C. Kennedy, 
president and general manager of 
the East Texas Public Service 
Co. of Marshall, Texas; third 
vice-president, W. W. Holden, su- 
perintendent of railways, San An- 
tonio Public Service Co.; and 
treasurer, F. J. Gannon, assistant 
treasurer Northern Texas Trac- 
tion Co., Fort Worth. 


Members of the executive com- 
mittee elected for the two-year 
term were: F. M. Hogue, general 
manager of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Dallas; T. H. 
Williams, manager of the Texas 
Pewer & Light Co., Waco; F. C. 
Armbruster, superintendent of gas 
for the Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Shreveport; and B. F. 
Cherry, general manager of the 
Weatherford Water, Light & Ice 
Ce. 





Correspondence Course in Gas Starts in 
September 


Prof, Morgan of Columbia University to Direct Work 


The American Gas Association 
recently announced: that it would 
work in conjunction with the au- 
thorities in Columbia University, 
in arranging a correspondence 
course on manufactured gas. This 
isan enterprise which deserves 
the highest commendation and 
which it is felt will be eminently 
successful. 

The American Gas Journal has 


always stood for progress in gas, 
particularly in the ‘aducation of 
gas men and employees in the 
fundamental outlining of the man- 
ufacture, distribution and the use 
of gas. In our issue of Decem- 
be1 16, 1922, there was published 
an editorial entitled “Training Gas 
Engineers,” in which there was 
discussed the advisability of a cor- 
respondence school for teaching 


gas engineering. At that tithe 
there was a question whether or 
not such a course would be suc- 
cessful, and the opinion of readers 
was invited. 

The course which will start in 
September, 1925, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Jerome J. Morgan of 
Columbia University, will cover 
the fundamental principles of gas 
manufacture and distribution, with 
something as well on the utiliza- 
tion of gas. There will be 24 les- 
sons in all, one lesson a month, 
and each lesson will require from 
six to ten hours’ work. The cost 
of this course will be $60 inclusive 
oi textbooks. An advisory com- 
mittee acting as a sub-committee 
of the committee of Educational 
Gas Company Employees of the 
American Gas Association, has 
been formed to advise with Dr. 
Morgan and to assist in every way 
possible in promoting this course. 
The members of the advisory com- 
mittee are F. C. Weber, A. For- 
stall, C. E. Paige and W. S. Yard. 

The lessons which will be given 
are as follows: 

1. Physical properties of gases; 
brief history of gas manufacture; 
general outline of the function and 
purpose of the manufactured gas 
business; bibliography. 

2. Gaseous fuels and their com- 
position; components of manufac- 
tured gas; theory of combustion; 
producer gas; gas producers; re- 
cuperation and regeneration. 

3. Coals, their formation and 
classification ; composition of coals 
suitable for coal gas; theory of 
coal carbonization; flow sheet and 
general outline of coal gas plant. 

4. Description of carbonization 
apparatus — standard benches; 
horizontal thrus; inclines; verti- 
cals; design, construction and op- 
eration of each. 

5. Coke ovens; design, construc- 
tion and operation. 

6. Water gas theory; conposi- 
tion and constitution of water gas 
making materials—coal, coke and 
oil; steam boiler plant design, 
ccnstruction. and operation; acces- 
sories, 

7. Description of water gas 
process; design of the machine; 
operation of water gas apparatus; 
controls; waste heat boilers. 

8. Carburetter reactions; crack- 
ing of hydrocarbon oils: relation 
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of oil cracking to coal tar crack- 
ing; napthalene. 

9. Manufacture of oil gas as 
practiced on the Pacific Coast. 

10. Condensing and gcrubbing, 
with especial reference to tar and 
ammonia removal and recovery; 
distillation of ammoniacal liquor. 

11. Oxide purification — mate- 
rials, size and types of boxes; 
methods of operation; liquid puri- 
fication—theory, apparatus and re- 
sults. 

12. Developments in the art of 
gas manufacture and problems to 
be met in the future; low temper- 
ature carbonization and complete 
gasification. 

13. Gas distribution, with es- 
pecial reference to main conduc- 
tivity; pressure surveys and data; 
main capacities. 

14. Gas pumping machinery; 
high pressure distribution. 

15. Gas services; meters and 
governors; unaccounted for gas. 


16. Proper function and opera- 
tion of a new business department. 

17. Appliances; design, installa- 
tion, performance and adjustment ; 
house piping. 

18. Theory of gas utilization; 


flame temperature; heat transfer; 


ventilation; recuperation, 

19. Use of gas for industrial pur- 
poses and problems’ attendant 
thereto. 

20. Function of the chemical 
laboratory in gas manufacture and 
utilization. 

21. Accident prevention, safety 
and first aid. 

22. Importance of relation of 
accounting and statistical records 
in reference to construction and 
operation. 

23. Principles of rate making; 
fair value; valuation; undistrib 
uted structural costs; going con- 
cern value. 


24. Public relations. 





Utility Men Plan National Research to 
Develop Industrial Gas Equipment 


Atlantic City, N. J—The estab- 
lishment of a national research 
organization to make gas avail- 
able to all industrial fuel users was 
the proposal made at the annual 
spring conference of the American 
Gas Association by Charles A. 
Munroe, chairman of the board of 
the Laclede Gas Light Co. of St. 
Louis and a former president ‘of 
the association. ; 

As outlined by Mr. Munroe, the 
objects of the new organization, to 
be underwritten by the manufac- 
tured gas companies of the coun- 
try, would be to develop efficient 
gas burning equipment for all fuel 
users in industry and enable tlhe 
gas companeis to meet the de- 
mand for gas fuel wherever heat 
is required. 

It is understood that Mr. Mun- 
roe has the support of other lead- 
ing public utility executives for his 
project, and that leaders of the gas 
industry are studying its details 
with the greatest interest. 


Gas Will Eventually Shoulder 
Heating Burdens of Country 


“The present tendency to con- 


serve our national resources, es- 
pecially oil and natural gas, makes 
it inevitable that the manufac- 
tured gas industry will have to 
shoulder the heating burdens of 
the country,” he said. “The gas 
industry is now equipped to supply 
all the immediate fuel require- 
ments for industry, millions of 
dollars having been spent for im- 
provements and new construction 
during the past two years. 

“We must now go a step far- 
ther by developing gas-burning 
appliances to make gas the univer- 
sal fuel, as it is now the most eco- 
nomic medium for even the most 
intricate and exact of heating 
operations. 

“Although 25 per cent of the 
present output of manufactured 
gas in this country is being used 
in industry, the majority of in- 
dustrial fuel users are still either 
employing wasteful and outworn 
methods of combustion or have 
been forced to turn to electricity, 
a power. producer, in spite of the 
fact that electricity costs three 
times as much as gas and also in 
spite of the fact that electric ap- 


pliances cost twice as much as gas 
appliances. 

“Heretofore no one has been 
able to spend enough time and 
money to develop the proper ap- 
pliance for the utilization of gas 
fuel in industry. As the demand 
for gas is increasing, the immedi- 
ate development of such appli- 
ances become an obligation.” 

Mr. Munroe proposed that a 
fund be provided to finance an or- 
ganization to carry on research 
along these lines over a period of 
five years. He stated that there 
are companies now engaged in 
manufacturing industrial appli- 
ances which could undertake this 
work and carry it to a successful 
conclusion. 


W. E. HERRING SUCCEEDS 
L. R. DUTTON 


Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. Announces Appointment 


Jenkintown, Pa. — Willard E. 
Herring, assistant division man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Suburban 
Gas & Electric Co., became the 
division manager on May l, in 
piace of L. R. Dutton. 

Mr. Herring has had a wealth of 
practical experience in the utility 
field, having been associated with 
the firm of Stone & Webster of 
Boston, the country’s largest oper- 
ators of public utilities, for nine 
years prior-to his coming to the 
suburban section. Before then he 
had charge of heavy and difficult 
utility construction work in the 
middle and far West. 

His whole personality is wrapped 
up in serving the suburban section 
well. 

“IT want to get in even more in- 
timate touch with the people we 
serve,” he explained. “I want to 
know their problems and I want 
to do what I can to serve them. 

“Our big job is to sell satisfac- 
tory service to satisfied consum- 
ers. That, after all is said and 
done, is the job of any utility.” 

Mr. Herring said the suburban 
company is planning a _ record- 
breaking amount of building this 
year. He said many gas mains 
and electric lines will be extended 
to keep up with the growth of the 
residential and business district. 





